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CLAIMS OF THE NIZAM 


The relations of our Indian Yioe-Boyalty with the native princes 
of Hindostan have for some time received, in severed influential organs, 
and more recently in debates (22nd of February and 24th of May) 
upon the case of Mysore, an attention which, in view of their 
ascertained position and bearing, is clearly the reverse of precipitate. 
For it has long been notorious to all personally cognizant of native 
feeling and temper, on the spot, as to the few at home who have escaped 
a contagious disrelish for Indian controversy, that the high-handed 
menace which was justly supposed to overhang Mysore had injuriously 
unsettled and alienated the chiefs and populations of other states with a 
natural sympathetic fear of its ulterior extension to themselves. The 
alarm and mistrust so engendered will, it may be hoped, subside before 
Lord Cranbome’s frank announcement, in the earlier debate, that 
the peculiar circumstances of that dynasty essentially distinguish and 
separate it froifl the rest, and that specific obligations, in accord with 
Lord Canning’s proclamation and circular, will be strictly and 
religiously observed; while the Minister’s liberal waiver of asserted 
right in the exceptional case, and his promise of considerate treatment 
in store for it, will contribute to a reassuring effect. So, too, will the 
full endorsement of his policy conveyed in Sir Stafford Northoote’s 
recent despatch, and the signally successful debut of Lord William 
flajF— a right welcome accession to Indian debate, in character, ability, 
and experience. But there is yet another claim — ^ripe for the Par- 
liamentary interference which it ought not to require— at least as 
strongly appealing to English ojnnion and EngUsh honor as that 
of the. Maharajah, and more indisputably based not merely entreaty 
obligation but on that of ’benefits forgot.’ The distinctive title of 
our Faithfolly Ally accrues to the Nizam of Hyderabad (and retros- 
peotively to his ancestors) in virtue of memorablo and substantial 
services, and of a faithful alliance which has jngt entered its second 
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centuiy. Gentlest of readers — gentle to the verge of apathy — can 
hardly refuse it to the joint conqueror of Mysore in 1799, or to our 
prominent aid and upholder in the mutiny of ’57. With such conviction, 
it is hopefully designed, in these few pages, to obtain attention for a 
brief recital of the Nizam’s deserts, and of his equally demonstrable 
wrongs. 

Not until 1798 are the political influence and efibctive aid of 
Hyderabad distinctly felt in the history of British India. As already 
intimated, our relations with the rulers of that kingdom strictly date 
from the treaties of November 1766, and February 1768, wherein 
territorial arrangements with the Company were ratified by stipulations 
for mutual military aid; but the treaty of ’98, in its immediate and 
ulterior effects, is substantially the ground- work of our existing 
relations with the Nizam. It is therefore beside the purpose and scope 
of this summary to attempt even an outline of the early history of 
Hyderabad, beyond brief reference to the protracted struggle, against 
French ascendancy in the Deccan, which Lord Mornington’s negotiation 
of that alliance successfully determined. 

The first appearance of Franco and England in hostile competition 
for the support of this already influential power coincides, or nearly, 
with the death, in 1748, of Asof Jah, the astute and daring vassal of 
the Mogul, who in 1721 had dexterously converted his vice-royalty 
into independent rule, and, by careful trimming between his old 
master at Delhi, and his menacing rivals the Mahrattas, had finally 
ostablishod a dynasty. Not, however, without the usual legacy of 
instability and dissension ; for the succession was disputed by four sons 
and a grandson, whoso pretensions wore uphold by French or English 
aid, with varying fortunes, .finally issuing in a successful usurpation by 
Nizam Ally, the youngest, in 1761. With this truculent neighbour 
the Madras Presidency, after successful repulse of one invasion of the 
Carnatic, found it the bettor part of valour to compound, through the 
ti’eaty (of 1766) already cited ; and, after a checkered interval, in which 
Hyder Naik (of Mysore) continved to detach him for a time from our 
Bide* A now and more abiding treaty was concluded with the Nizam, at 
Madims, in February ’68. From that date, our political relations with 
his government appear to have been peaceful and undisturbed until ’79, 
when an untoward wrangle arose over certain separate negotiations 
with a tributary brother which were resented by the Nizam ; and, at 
the death of the former, in ’82, the breach was widened by non- 
restitution of a province which he had held for life, and which 
reverted, under treaty^ to the British Government. This was ultimately 
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arranged, in *88— not without menace of enft>roemenii^by the firmnees 
of Captain Kenuaway, one of the best samples of the English ** Besident,” 
or Envoy, whom the annids of the service exhibit His singnlar 
aptitude for a delicate and exacting post was soon to be still more 
severely tested by complications ensuing upon the nefarious invasion of 
Travancore by Tippoo Sultan, in *89, which induced a special treaty 
( July 1790 ) of offensive and defensive alliance with the Nizam. 
Struggling, in limine^ with a difficulty culpably forced upon him by the 
inadequacy of the auxiliary force at first supplied by the Company, he 
had further to keep watch upon the* jealousy and intrigues of the 
Mahrattas, and to contend with the dilatory movements of the Bajah 
deputed to the command of the native cavalry. Captain Kennaway’s 
diplomacy, however, is but an episode ; and it will suffice to add that 
it materially furthered the successful result of a tedious campaign, in 
the capitulation of Tippoo, on the 9th of Februaiy, 1792, which is the 
signal event of the period. In '94, this able and upright wielder of 
English influence at Hyderabad (by that time, Sir John Kennaway ) S 
resigned his post, having in the interval steadily and warily foiled tho \ 
manoeuvres of prince and minister to shake his attitude of neutrality, 
with regard to designs of aggrandizement which need not here bo 
detailed. 

He was succeeded by Captain Kirkpatrick, who also had what is 
known in modern slang as an uncommonly wiry time of it. To cope, 
patiently and adroitly, with a series of harassing, subdolous overtures 
for co-operation of British troops against the Mahrattas, appears to have 
been the constant occupation of tho now llesident, until the Nizam’s ambi- 
tion in that direction received a disastrous check at Kurdlah, in March, 
’94: whereupon his Highness, in intelligible dudgeon, requested tho 
Company to withdraw their prosistently neutral detachment, and was 
civilly taken at his word. From this withdrawal naturally dates a rise 
of French ascendancy at tho court of Hyderabad which, for some four 
years, seriously imperilled not only our influence there, but the main- 
tenance of our power in India. 

The auxiliary force of that nation, invited by the Nizam to redress 
his voluntary loss of our own, was handled by M. Baymond, a leader ‘ 
of rare ability and enterprise, whose personal qualities acquired a hold 
upon the native mind actually surviving to this day, in an act of homage 
annually performed by the descendants of the French native troops over 
his grave, not without distinctive honours to a treasured tricolor flag which 
is always reverently displayed, together with M. Baymond’s uniforau 
His position and aims, at the outset, are thus descriUbed by a modern 

hMii—ia III I I Aca 11 iKtrs ; 
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writer, who has ably, illustrated the period Since the conclusion 
of peace the case was altogether different ; for, as little prospect 
** existed of M. Baymond being called into immediate action, either 
** against exterior or interior enemies, his activity and enterprise 
“ would naturally be directed into other channels. Accordingly 
“ it soon transpired that Baymond’s corps, which had lost about 
“ 3,000 men during the war, was to be reinstated in its fall strength, 
** and that his Highness intended to provide for its maintenance 
“ by bestowing a Jagheer on the commander. Not only so, but 
“ M. Baymond himself was using all his endeavours to obtain Kurpah 
“ and other districts, ^hich would have placed him along an extensive 
“ lino of the Company’s frontier in the Carnatic. In possession of 
“ these territories, M. Baymond would have been ready to co-operate 
“ with any French force that should have effected a descent upon the 
“ Coromandel coast, with or without the concurrence of the Nizam, 
“ with abundant resources at his command.” Again, then, were the 
tact and vigilance of Captain Kirkpatrick incessantly at work to meet 
and anticipate the multiform activity of Franco- Oriental craft. Designs 
upon Kurpah, with ulterior aims at the Coromandel coast ; suspected 
overtures to Tippoo; and congenial implications in court intrigues, — 
‘ such and so various’ were the exigencies for delicacy and firmness of 
treatment, arising from week to week within ken or surmise of the 
Besident. Meanwhile, the now favourites were steadily advancing in 
(jstoem, somewhat qualified by the Nizam’s innate hoiTor of their revo- 
lutionary theories and practice, which received an unexpected impulse 
in the nows of the Dutch houlcversement — an incident too suggestive of 
French contagion to bo excluded from Oriental calculation of things to 
come. 

Close upon this disturbing influence, gathered a fresh complication, 
in the flight of the Nizam’s son, Prince Ally Jah, to Bidur, followed by 
the signal defeat of two French attempts to recover him, and a hurried 
I'ccall of another division of Baymond’s compatriots which had been 
recently detached to Baichore. Here again our much -enduring 
Besident had to encounter the crafty pretence that such retrogade 
.movement was in deference to British dictation ; and he was at last 
compelled to apply to head quarters for a formal refusal of the English 
guaranty by aimed interference into which it was sought to inveigle 

lum. About this time, too, he had the satisfaction of undeceiving the 
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* Captain Hastings Fraser (political attach^ at the court of Hyderabad), in his 
historic narrative, “ Our Faithfhl Ally.” 
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Nuam as to gross esEaggeration and distortion of IVonch suooesses in 
Europe which Baymond and his agents had drcnlated. In li^oyenlber 
'95, the not over scrapialons leader was released from his inglorious 
expedition against Ally Jah by suioide of that fine young Indian 
gentleman, through the becoming medium of a dose of powdered 
diamonds; and, notwithstanding the equivocal complexion of his 
victory, he was honourably welcomed by the bereaved father with an 
embrace of exceptional duration. The next advance of the frenchman 
was a grant of the Talook (or estate) of Maiduk, with the dignity of 
Jagheerdar, upon which he was allowed to enter with mUitary honours, 
in spite of a formal remonstrance from the Besident, confirmed by the 
British Government. About this time, in the spring of *96, he 
narrowly missed an accession of influence, which might have proved 
(to us) irreparable, in the recovery of the Nizam from a nearly 
fatal illness, sufficiently long in suspense to reveal a determined 
anti-English bias in one of the princes. Throughout this arrested 
cabal, and in subsequent intrigues for the anticipated succession, the 
resolute French adventurer seems to have been courted by all parties; 
and notwithstanding a counter-influence, to bo mentioned immediately, 
it is highly probable that his own would have been, to our serious 
detriment, maintained, if death had not terminated his career on the 
25th of March 1793, a date nearly coincident with the arrival in 
India of the Viceroy (Lord Mornington) who was destined to shatter 
the edifice which his mounting spirit had incessantly toiled to raise. 

The influence to which we have just alluded, as inimical to French 
designs, is that of a long exiled minister, Azim-ool-oomrah, who was 
finally reinstalled in July *97, having recently evinced reviving power 
by inducing the Nizam to countermand a dismissal of the Company’s 
troops conceded to the adverse faction. PZwg Azim restored, and minus 
Baymond interred, the situation was thus prepared for the politic action 
of Lord Mornington against French ascendancy and aims in Hyderabad, 
as in other native states. The persistent exertions of his Lordship in this 
direction were ultimately rewarded in the conclusion of a treaty (1st of 
September 1798), by which, in return for a permanent subsidiary force 
of English troops, the Nizam stipulated to disband his French corps, and 
to make over to us their officers, as prisoners of war, for a compulsory 
voyage home. This arrangement, however, was more easily reduced to 
siting than carried into efiTcot; and the sagacious foresight of the 
Besident was taxed to the utmost over the formidable problem. His 
solution of it is thus graphically described in Captain Fraser's annals. 
‘•On the 9th of October the four additional battalions arrived in the 
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** vicinity of Hyderabad, and a formal demand was made by the Besi- 
“dent for the execution of that part of the treaty which referred to 
“ the dismissal of the French. For sevend days no steps were taken to 
“ cjSect this ; but on the contrary, intrigues were set on foot to evade 
“ the obligation. In this emergency, the Besident informed the Nizam 
that if he hesitated any longer he should order an attack on the 
“ French lines ; and, this spirited remonstrance being accompanied by a 
“ threatening movement on the part of the British troops, an order was 
“immediately issued, dismissing the French officers from the service, 
“and releasing the troops from their control. Still the disarmament 
“ and dispersion of this body might have been expected to prove a work 
“ of time and difficulty. The promulgation of the order, however, 
“ produced a mutiny in the French lines, and furnished an opportunity 
“ for immediate action. Two detachments under Colonels Koberts and 
“ Hyndman were move into position, in front and rear of the JVench 
“ cantoments. This so alarmed the mutineers that they immediately 
“ released their officers who had been placed in confmemont ; and, on 
“ the terms of surreudor being explained to them, they moved out in a 
“ body, leaving their cannon and arms behind in iheii* linos, of w'hich 
“ the Britisli troops then took })ossossion.” 

Thus it was that Lord Mornington adroitly played his trump card 
(through the primary instrumentality of the Nizam) in that critical and 
inomcntoutt game the turning point, in fact, of England’s destiny in 
Asia. For no iiiforcnco in the wide range of historic speculation is 
better assured than that of an imminent preponderance and probable 
triumph of France, but for the opportune disarming of this mis- 
chievously capable nucleus. Her inveterate hostility, however, to our 
designs upon the Deccan — which, of course, w^as perfectly natural, and 
no more blamcw'orthy than our successful arrest of it — must not bo 
allowed to blind us to the signal merits of her soldiers, not only as 
military reformers, but as genial civilizers and alert improvers of the 
plastic native material. The more cause, therefore, , to bo thankful that 
wc suoooodod in stopping an infusion so formidably antagonistic, and to 
appreciate the alliance which sccui'od for us an invaluable occasion. 

Its immediate clfoct, in a junction of our forces with those of 
Hyderabad, resulting in the defeat and death of Tippoo, may bo 
passed by for the ulterior result with which a chronicle of the Nizam is 
more specifically concerned ; the Partition Treaty, namely (or Treaty 
of Mysore), iu 1799, between the English, the Nizam, and the 
resuscitated Bajah of Mysore. Under this compact, the sovereignty 
usurped by Tippoo was restored by the joint victors to the legitimate 
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dynasty; but a portion of the reconquered territoty, the distrfcts of 
Gooty and Goonimcundah (since known as Bellary)> fell to the share 
oftheNiaam. By a subsidiary treaty with His Highness (bearing date 
the 12th of October 1800), the British Government engaged to protect 
his territory against unprovoked hostility by effective addition to the 
force which he was already bound to maintain, receiving security in a 
cession of the territory acquired by him, under the treaties of 1792 and 
*99; while, in the event of war between the allies and any third 
power, he covenanted to supplement such force with native troops to 
the extent of nine thousand horse, and six thousand infantry. But 
this measure of concession was, there is reason to believe, enforced by 
application of the screw diplomatic, in a private hint to the heir 
apparent, that resistance of the proffered terms might lead to our 
c.^pottsal of a younger brother’s pretensions. 

As these treaties form the basis of our subsequent relations and 
doallngs with Hyderabad, it is important to obtain as clear under- 
standing of their import, and of contemporary interpretation, as can 
be derived from examination of their separate articles, and from tho 
official correspondence of the period. Wo find, then, a distinct 
provision (Art. 5, *99) that tho contracting parties mutually and 
severally cede to tho Eajah tho Government of Mysore; while tho 
8th article stipulates that the territory sot apart for cession to tho 
Mahrattas, if not so made over (in certain specified contingencies), 
shall be devided between tho Nizam and the English. To similar 
partition he would obviously bo entitled, in tho event of a reclamation 
of Mysore; and tho integrity of tho latter state, in view of tho 
infancy of the Eajah*s heir, and of other liabilities, is by no means so 
assured as to consign this inalienable right of tho Nizam to the 
category of extinct prerogative. 

Turning to tho official despatches of the time, we find a significant 
view of his claim to consideration, as an independent power, in tho 
following extract from a letter of Mr. Edmonstono, tho Foreign 
Secretary. “ The term * mutual guarantee’ is very comprehensive. 

The provision is intended for the safety of all — ^not of one in 
“particular. It is, therefore, to be expected that when the occasion 
“arrives all will join for their mutual defence to the utmost of their 
“power. Can it be thought advisable to presuppose a defect of 
“ authority in one of tho Governments to exercise tho moans of 
“ defence which it proposes, and to ratify it by treaty ?” Still moro 
emphatic is a Governor GeneraPs declaration, through the same 
channel:— “It is certain that, with whatsoever fidelity the Nizam 





in the |kr«!ii 0 |b fidfil Btlpulations of the 12th 
** Article of the 0oveni<^ General’s treaty, Highness* actual 

share of expense and etertion in m^lbary operations could neyer 
** bear an exact proportion, but must alfrays be greatly inferior, to the 
** expense and exertion of the Company; and that, consequently, 
** according to the strict letter of the principle laid down in the fourth 
“paragraph of his Lordship’s despatch of the 16th of June, His 
“Highness could in no case ever become positively entitled to share 
“ equally with the Company in a partition of conquest. But so rigid an 
“ application of that principle was never in the contemplation of the Go- 
** vornor General. His Lordship is aware that neither the resources nor 
“ the nature of the Nizam’s Government admit of His Highness contri- 
“buting equally with the Comply to the successful prosecution of a 
“ common war ; and, consequently, ho could never hope for more than 
“ the best exertions in the power of the Nizam to make. These have 
“boon accordingly provided for, by the 12th Article of his Lordship’s 
“ treaty, to an extent uhequallod by the stipulations of any former 
“ treaty, since by that Article His Highness is bound to apply, as far as 
“ possible, tha whole force of his government in the common cause. 
“ Consequently, such exertions, if honestly made, would entitle His 
“ Highness, on every principle of liberal justice, to an equal particfiqja- 
“ tion of conqmsts with the Company," Never, surely, was the spirit of 
an agreement more frankly and more unmistakably avowed, in 
c’ollation with its strict letter. 

The death of Nizam Ali, in August 1803, and of the minister 
Azim, in May 1804, were respectively followed by the undisputed 
puccossion of Socuudor Jah, and the appointment of Moor Allum, a 
minister who had already manifested appreciation of the English 
alliance. Nearly coincident with these events, the Mahratta war was 
brought to a close by a defensive treaty between the Peishwa and the 
British government, securing to the Nizam additional territorial advan- 
tages, including rcsfihifion of that district of Berar which has since 
hecome ihs pn'ominent gHevance of his descc'tidant. 

A series of factious stniggles for supi'emacy among aspiring 
courtiers, practically encouraged by their master’s personal aversion 
from Moor Allum, constantly engrossed the attention of our Resident 
until 1807, when (the Minister having boon removed by death the year 
before) ho finally succeeded in reviving something like order, in the 
nomination of Mooneor-ool-Moolk to the coveted oflBce of Dewan. Ho 
was thus enabled to apply the ^financial control which he had gradually 
acquired to a thorough reorganization of the Nizam’s irregular troops* 
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In the course of a few years, *• we ^ told hy Captain Fraser, a 
** respectable force was organized and equipped under the command of 
** British ofiBc^rs, folly equal to any duty for which they might be 
** rcqnired.” Now the real truth — shirked, we imagine, by official 
reticenee in this quotation— is, that the force in question was enor- 
mously in excess of any conceivable need, and to egregiously orcr- 
officered as to constitute an oppressive and intolerable burden upon tho 
Nizam’s resources, in which the germ of his subsequent embarrassments 
is plainly enough discernible. Even a civilian eye may bo expected to 
widen over the statement ( significant, rather, to military readers ) that 
8 regiments of infantry, 5 of cavalry, and 4 batteries of artillery, with 
a pioneer company, wore “equipped” Tflth five or six Brigadiers at 
£2000 per annum, an equal number of Brigade Majors, and other luxuries 
in propoifclon! Tho pioneers, by tho way, were chiefiy utilized in 
erection of rest-houses for European travellers, at prices which might 
astonish even tho junior member for Bristol 

The efficiency of the force so improved and recruited, and its vast 
superiority over tho raw Contingent of the Nizam, were first practically 
tested in tho Mahratta war, of ’17, ending in ’22, with a fresh treaty, by 
which tho Nizam was released from heavy arrears of tribute transferred 
to tho joint conqueror of tho Peishwa. But by this time his pecuniary 
e mb an ass me tit — aggiavatod by cnoimous military outlay in sujiport 
of ilio Brifhh cause — had become so serious that tho state was on tho 
verge Oi bankruptcy. With the co-operation of Chundoo-Lall, tho 
successor of Moonecr, Sir Charles Metcalfe had gradually economized 
and developed its resources by introduciug European supoilntondonts 
of revenue, with cxcollont effect upon tho general condition of tho 
country. But the pressure of heavy debt was now threatening to 
still fuifcher embarrass His Highness. Tho Nizam’s dealings with tho 
firm of William Palmer aud Company ( ono of tho principal creditors ), 
which had boon legalized by British licence in 1816, exhibited, by 
Noveral or ’23, a balance of 78,70,670 rupees, in addition to 20,00,000 
duo to tho Supremo Government — ^too clearly a case for drastic 
treatment. So, tho pesheush ( or tributo ) of. seven lacs per annum, duo 
te the Nizam on the Northern circars, had to Le relinquished in 
perpetuity for the bo called equivalent of 1,16,66,666 rupees iu ready 
money — in effect, a usurious substitution of si cteen years’ purchase for 
the Europ.ca^ average of thirty, which would have not only, and 
})ormancntly, relrievoi His Highness’ position, but liquidated tho claim 
bf the still expectant firir. 

Having thus partly squared money matters, Socunder Jah lived on 
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to May 1829, when deatk made room on the Inxnriotui Mufizmd of 
Hyderabad for. the eldest son, Hasir-oo-Dowlah. Like his three 
predecessors, this Prince was illegitimate. Indeed, it appears from a 
recorded avowal of the minister that ^'it is not costomaiy among the 
members of the reigning family to contract marriages ** — a specialty 
which will, perhaps, commend Hyderabad to Mr. Hepworth Dmon for 
his next lucrative vacation. 

Passing on to 1835, we find little in the first six years of the new 
reign to chronicle, except that, impatient of the control of his revenue 
under English superintendence, as devised by Sir Charles Metcalfe, the 
young Nhsam had hastened, on accession, to request discontinuance of 
the system, which was courteously conceded. 

The narrative may now, without omission of events material to 
its purpose, pass on to the comparatively remote period of 1845, by 
which time the Nizam’s financial position — inevitably complicated, as 
already seen, by enforced extravagance in military outlay — again 
became a subject of solicitude at Calcutta. During the decade, or so 
which is hero practically skipped. His Highness had continued to 
enhance a long standing claim upon our confidence and goodwill by 
steadfast adlierence to English intercsls, crectually c^uelling all 
malcontent disposition in his subjects to take advantage cf the strains 
and perplexities which beset us in that troublous time. Throughout 
our Affghan, Gwalior, and Punjaub jeopardies, the Nizam’s unwavering 
example and active influence were over on our side, and could hardly 
have boon more emphatically manifest in the tented field. Special 
credit may also bo claimed for the alacrity with which ( notwithstanding 
the implication of an undo ) His Highness promoted the d etection and 
defeat of the Wahabeo conspiracy, in ’39, which, at first ostensibly 
local, turned out to bo part of a ramified confederacy for overthrow of 
the British power. Nor should it bo left unnoted that his specific 
right, under the treaty of 1790, to equal division of conquests was 
distinctly ignored in non -partition of Kurnoul. 

The chronicle of the Nizam ft’om ’45 to ’53 is little more than 
a register of official correspondence between the Governor General and 
the Besident, General Fraser, who ( then Colonel ) had succeeded 
Colonel Stew'art in *38. As already outlined, it was mainly taken up 
with remonstrance from head quaiters, regarding outstanding arrears 
and default in the pay of the Contingent, ifot untempered, however, 
with candid allowanco for its excessive costliness, which, indeed, 
was palpably condemned in immediately subsequent reduction. For 
no sooner had we acquired the long coveted security for discharge of an 
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oppressively enforced obligation, than wo commenced a downward 
course in military outlay, ending in a descent to 24 lacs per 
annum against the 40 which had been previously exacted through 
more than thirty-three years of unbroken peace ; and, and as tho 
ade(;[Uacy of the so reduced force to any emergency was more 
than sufficmtly tested under the terrible strain of the Mutiny, it is 
simply matter of plain, demonstrabjp account that the Kizam had boon 
needlessly and wrongfully burdened with tho sum of those thirty three . 
years’ excess, or, in round numbers, 5,280,0002. Nor less carefully 
suppressed, we may be sure, was tho enormous set-off which may bo 
equitably claimed by the Nizam in respect of a steady increase of 
patronage by nominations to tho preposterous staff of tho Contingent ; 
ahhough it must not be forgotten, in justice to Lord Dalhousio, that 
under his administration the abuse was materially abated. His High- 
ness, in short, appears to have been treated ( through tho medium of 
smooth official periphrasis ) as if he had been a fraudulent unthrift, rather 
than the practically passive instrument of an ally’s exorbitant behests. 

Tho history of tho negotiations terminating in an assignment of 
Berar, by the treaty of ’53, is still involved in obscurity, which may 
be, more or loss, dispelled by the expected Parliamentar|^ return. 
But an abrupt change at the Eosidency in iho resignation of General 
Fraser, with other indications, is not uusuggostivo of demands in 
excess of tho ultimate mortgage of the district. Guerillas of party 
warfare have boon known to call it a cession; and the unscrupulous 
hardihood might bo traceable to a foregone conclusion which tho 
Calcutta .Foreign Office could not cheerfully abandon. It is, at any 
rate, sufficiently clear that Lord Dalhousio’ s intemperate hint to tho 
Nizam ( which was elicited in the House of Commons ) that British 
power was “ able to crush him at its will,” is not inconsistent with 
a stringency of original design in advance of tho actual result. In fact, 
a<jession of territory in perpetuity was proposed; but as tho substitu- 
tion of an assignment, and ratification of it by treaty, were tho work 
of ‘a little month,’ the overture may bo regarded as a fomiu 
experiment upon approved long suffering. By this treaty, concluded 
the 2lBt of May 1853, the Nizam assigned in trust to the British 
Government Berar and the border districts down to Sholapore,' with 
the Doab between tho Kistna and Eaichore. the Honourable Company 
( little dreaming of impending dissolution ) agreeing to maintain cut 
of His Highness' revenues^ an auxiliary force of not less than 5000 
infantry, 2000 cavalry, and four batteries of artillery, entitled tho 
ii^derabad Contingent. 
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Faithful ae^mmid of rdceipts and expenditure, yearly, were expli« 
dt\y promised, together with regular payment to the Hizam of any 
Burplns roTemie. He was also rdeased from liability to farther levy in 
time of war, and from immedtate payment of the debt. Now, the 
charge upon this princely revenue, in respect of the Contingent, was 
gradually reduced, as heretofore stated, to 24 lacs ; and 8 lacs ( or 4 
annas per rupee ) was subsequently pioilounced by Lord Canning to be 
an arfvpU projpoTHon for civil management. It has, by the way, been 
publicly asserted and never denied that two annas ( per rupee col- 
lected) was the understanding with which the Nizam made over his 
possessions in *53, and that such excess of expenditure between *53 and 
*60 was accepted by him as a set-off against the debt of 50 lacs, osten- 
sibly duo by His Highness, for liquidation of which we held the Berar 
districts in trust; or, in other words, the majestic surrender of the 
bond, in *60, was, in point of fact, illusory. But, accepting the 
double haul in *60 as justifiable, the surplus revenue due, under 
treaty, to the Nizam should now bo yearly at least 18 lacs. Of 
this enormous sum ( multiplied, that is by the gradual increase in 
intervening years from 32 lacs to 50 ) not a single rupee down to the 
close of^last year, had found its way to his treasury. The civil 
management, in fact has been so over zealous to ratify its distinctive 
epithet, in unbounded civility to the nominees of patronage, that the 
permissive clauses of the treaty have boon practically strained into 
absorption of the gross revenue. This too, in presence of Lord 
Canning’s recorded admission that the Nizam ought not to be charged 
more for administration than the cost of his own provinces, or of those 
under British rule. To these direct results of the assignment of Berar 
must bo added an incidental injustice which materially and permanently 
aggravated the drain upon a burdened rovonuo. On assuming the 
territory, wo indiscriminately dismissed the native officials, replacing 
them with appointments of our own. Many of the families thus 
pitilessly ejected had a traditional ( quasi hereditary ) claim upon the 
local magistracy and collectorships ; and they were consequently, 
together with still needier dependents, thrown upon the state, whoso 
pensioners ( at the capital ) many of them remain to this day, a horde 
of embarrassing idlers. 

Close upon the ratification of this treaty — the signing of which 
is said to have broken his heart followed the death of the minister 
Scrag -ool-Moolk, who was immediately succeeded by his nephew Salar- 
Jung the present upright and enlightened premier adviser of the Nizam. 
Of the importance of his services, alike to his master and to England— 
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especially during the mutiny — a chronicler of the period can hardly 
write too warmly. Combining with a chiv^rous spirit, and a rare 
cultivation in the arts and learning of many countries beyond his own, 
that aptitude for politics and administration which marks a born leader 
of his fellow men, this genuine Asiatic worthy is probably destined, if 
spared, to regenerate and uplift his country, as ho has already approved 
himself her preserver from internal dissension and from irretrievablo 
financial disorder.* The value, too, of a character so high-toned and 
exemplary, in guiding and elevating the aims of other native ministers, 
is not to bo lightly estimated. Next after the health of the Nizam, 
and certainly not after “ the rest of the Royal Family,” should certainly 
stand that of his true Excellency, Salar-Jung, as an element of vital 
import to the state and its foreign relations. 

The appointment of Colonel Davidson to the Residency, in April 
1857, and the death of Nasir-oo-Dowlah in the following May, are tho 
next events of importance ; and, with tho accession of Afzul-oo-Dowlali, 
the reigning Nizam, arrives the eve of the great mutiny. 

With tho incidents of that terrible ordeal this recital is not 
specically concerned, beyond such as illustrate tho steadfast, invaluablo 
fidelity of tho Nizam and his excellent minister, together with tho 
signal services of tho Hyderabad Contingent — a supremely forfcunato 
combination which, steadying tho Deccan on tho one hand and despatch- 
ing swift succour northward on tho other, was probably tho salvation 
of British India. Tho testimony of Captain Fraser on both points is as 
clear and convincing as authentic knowledge and personal concern can 
make it. The Contingent, wo learn, was first launched against tlio 
fortress of Dhar, which by forced marches they reached just after tho 
escape of tho rebel garrison, but in time to follow in pursuit. This 
rapid movement and essential service is reasonably alleged as a claim 
(still unsatisfied) upon tho Dhar booty; especially as it was followed 
up by tho speedy and signal success of overtaking tho fugitives, en roxiM 
to Ncemuch, and capturing a battery of eight guns (that of Mahid- 
pore) which would otherwise have served tho mutineers. This timely 
arrest certainly prevented a second Cawnporc tragedy at Neemuch, and 
probably — in crippling the rebel forces at a critical juncture — materially 
affected tho ultimate issue of tho war. For the successful result of 


♦ Apropos of his firmness and integrity, it has been rumoured that a recent 
coolness arose out of his refusal to advance the Nizam some fifty thousand poundti. 
The truth of the story is questionable ; but it is, at any rate, hm trovato (or, collo- 
quially, just like him), and significant of credit for inflexible opposition to ox- 
trava^nco. 
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this, thsir initiative (known as the action of Bawnl), the Nizam’s cavalry 
were ordered an extra (or batta) of five rupees a month to each man 
daring the remainder of field service; and it is nothing short of 
humiliating to have to add that, with a sjrmmetriccd coolness peculiar 
to that sultry dime, the discharge of this impulsive obligation was left 
to the pliable Nizam. In their junction with Sir Hugh Bose at Saugor 
and in assisting to force the pass of Muddenpore — at the capture of 
Talbeit and fall of Jhansi — at the decisive action of Koonch, gained 
under the fiercest strength of a tropical sun — and in a final demonstra- 
tion against Tantia Topee; — in each and all were the efficiency and 
resistless dash of the Contingent conspicuously displayed.* * * **** Nor are 
those brilliant latter-day services without a worthy counterpart in 
others, long anterior, of their predecessors in the Mahratta war. Those 
exploits, as well as earlier successes against Tippoo, wore duly 
rewarded by division of acquired territory, in conformity with the 
treaty of 1790 ; but in the results of the mutiny, as in the already noted 
case of Kurnoul, the effect of that uncancelled compact may be looked 
for in vain — a contrast deplorably suggestive of greed elated by security. 

The incidents available to exemplify the Nizam’s fidelity — ^which, 
in many ways, appears to have been sorely tried — are generally signifi- 
cant of utmost alacrity, zealously seconded by his minister, (who, inter 
alia, secured for us the devotion of the Arab mercenaries, in arrest 
of mutineers and otherwise), to anticipate and crush the seething 
disaffection of the mob by condign punishment of ringleaders. This 
earnest of thorough good will was specially afforded in preconcerted 
measures t for defence of the Eesidency, when attacked (on the 
memorable 17th of July) by a band of Bohilla insurgents, one 
of whoso loaders was shot dead duiing the repulse; while the 
other— Moulou Alla-ou-deen — was immediately accommodated with 
SI free passage to one of the Andaman islands, whore, it is satisfac- 
tory to add, ho remains. It is moreover on record that Colonel David- 
son, with laudable vigilance, caused the Nizam to be narrowly watched, 
and so ascertained that emissaries had vainly endeavoured to shake his 
iufioxiblo allegiance. 


* In oonnezion with this memorable oampaign, may bo quoted the testimony 

borne by on evidently well informed writer (“Anti- Annexation”) on the Army of 

India, in the Dotly Nawst of the 2&th of December ultimo, who cordially singles ont 
Colonel Abbott, of the Contingeat, as a consummate handler of irre^lar cavalry, 
with reference to possible em^oyment of such force in the East of Europe. 

t Under the able command of Colonel Briggs, on the staff of the Kesidcncy, 
and for many years employed in the Contingent service. 
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TEe loyal devotion of His Highness was finally displayed in 
ready consent, during the mutiny, to a counterpoise of suspected 
danger from the Sepoys at Secunderabad by material addition to the 
British force. The personal and instrumental aid of the Nizam 
throughout this direst of trials is as clearly and completely evident 
as the relief of Lucknow or the dethronement of the Groat Mogul. 
How it was recognized — or, rather, how rewarded — is the remaining 
point for attention. 

The usual preliminary conviction that something must be dono 
appears to have been arrived at with moderate expedition. So early as 
March *58, Colonel Davidson recommended that rewards should bo 
conferred upon the Nizam, and upon certain members of his court, in 
recognition of recent services ; and the Governor General took no more 
than eleven months for action upon the timely hint. That is to say, 
in February *59, (Captain Fraser having joined the Eesidoncy as 
second assistant in January), His Excellency “had the satisfaction’* — 
the Captain, observe, is for once betrayed into irony — of addressing to 
our expectant ally the overdue letter of thanks, intimating an intended 
public mark of acknowledgment on the part of the British Government. 

In July *60, the promise was at last Mfillod by formal pre- 
sentation of English manufactured articles, amounting, in value, to a 
lac of rupees, or £* 10,000. To the Nizam’s uncle, and to his minister, 
Salar Jung, 3,000Z each, in the like medium, accompanied in the latter 
case by the Governor Gonoral’s express recognition of “his ability, 
courage, and firmness,” and by the cordial thanks of the Government. 
Other functionaries also were proportionately gratified. It must not, 
however, bo forgotten that, in return (satis svperfpie) for the 10,0002 
worth of gifts to himself. His Highness forwarded, for the acceptance 
of the Governor General, presents valued at 15,0002 which are * quietly 
inurned* in the Imperial Treasury, against future indulgence in 
impulsive generosity to other serviceable connexions. The substantial 
return for value received in fidelity and active support was o, formal 
remission of the old debt (whoso circumstances are fresh in the reader's 
recollection) of 50 lacs, together with surrender of Dharasco and 
Haichore — a fragment of the security assigned in *53— and transfer of 
Shoraporo, which, by rebellion of the late Rajah, had nominally 
reverted to the British Government. Nominally only, because tliaii 
siimesthan, or principality, was a recognized fief of Hyderabad, and wo 
had no valid claim to the lapse thus ostentatiously made over to its 
rightful owner. Of the Exalted Order of the Star of India, with which 
His Highness was invested in thc«fiill£^ing November, the less, perhaps, 
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md the heiier as the gift was not only prohibited by a cardinal tenet 
of his faith, bat obnoxious to native feeling and prejudices, affording a 
mischievoas handle for scurrilous placards and othes signs of disaffec- 
tion.* 

Frima fade, this was a liberal, not to say lavish, arrangement ; 
but the benevolent-uncle-aspect of the affair wholly disappears under 
examination of the supplemental treaty concluded in the same year. 
For it imperatively exacted a cession of territory on the left bank of 
the Godavery, worth (reckoning woodland and forest) at least the 
half-million professedly relinquished in remission of the whole debt, 
which, however, was really taken out — as formally admitted by Lord 
Canning — ^in the extra two annas per rupee for civil management, 
as agreed in *53. We therefore, de facto, remitted with one hand, 
and griped an equivalent with the other; while the restitution of 
Dharaseo and Baichore left us secured (for contingent and for civil 
management) to the extent of 32 lacs, with so much of calculated - 
margin that British management (including manipulation of the 
surplus) has since raised it to little short of 50. That the Berar 
commissioners are, in effect, instrumental to a scheme and policy of 
injustice nowise detracts from the marked ability with which they 
have administered this vast seed-field, and the substantial improve- 
ment which they have produced; in which connection may bo 
appositely cited an emphatic recognition in the Bombay Times of the • 
co-operative efforts of the late Besident, Sir George Yule — one of the 


* The delay of this investiture is, for once, attributable to roluctance on the part 
of the Nizam, which, it is well known, he finally yielded — after long resistance of 
the Besident’s vicarious importunity — on learning that the honoured name of the late 
Prince Consort was at the head of the Order. That His Highness, with religious and 
political reasons * of strong provoilment’ to repel him, should have been reconciled 
and attracted by the simple fact of our lamented Prince’s headship, is curiously sig- 
nificant of on Oriental appreciation in advance of the insular homage which was re- 
served, in the main, for his memory. It seems, however, from recent intelligence, 
that, in spite of all this evidence, we are **at it again” with the Eajah of Travancore, 
who has lately (in stipulating for a private decoration) evinced the like repugnance. 
The truth is that — ^irrespectively of the Koran and its precepts — natives cannot un- 
derstand our nice gradations of one and the same order ; and princes feel affronted 
and degraded by an attention which a^ppowrs to be impartially bestowed on inferiors. 
An ofibr to return Mr. Gladstone to the Court of Common Council, free of expense, 
would hardly be a strained analogy. Moreover, the essentially dmstiem purpose and 
intent of our orders of Knighthood — involving the primary idea of extirpating Ma- 
homedanism — is perfectly understood by these Princes and their nobles ; while, a*? 
if to intensify their distai^ for the compulsory gift, it is infelicitously described by 

the Persian word tmik, signifying a BervUo collar, or badge of servitude. 
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few ciTilians who are th<Mroaghly qualified, by peculiar aptitude abd 
length of service, for any post (not excluding the highest) in India. 
In the preliminary negotiations, moreover, we tried hard — ^so hard, 
indeed, that the Nizam was on the point of throwing them up in 
disgust — to obtain the power of managing Berar through whatsoever 
agency we might please to select ; and, although this experiment was 
discreetly abandoned, (partly, it lias been stated, in default of a supplo 
agent) his consent was ultimately extorted, not without undignified 
higgling, to administration by our Eesident at Hyderabad, without audit, 
and with elastic latitude in expenditure. 

It is thus apparent that, from first to last, a retrospect of our 
relations with the Nizam should bo carefully avoided by resolute 
sticklers for the perfection^ of British rule. Few chapters of its 
history, it is to bo hoped, are so calculated to tax either the credulity 
of devotees, or the versatile audacity of hirelings. Nor are significant 
indications far to seek that its already sinister look will be seriously 
smirched by the Parliamentary return in store for them. The omissioit 
for instance, of Colonel Davidson’s “political section,” or review, in 
his published dispatch for 1861 — 62, looks very like the suppression 
broadly insinuated (nor yet denied) in the Times of India of the 3rd of 
April 1866, and is scarcely accountable on other surmise, inasmuch as 
the hiatus is peculiar to that year. The obvious inference is that an 
honest review of recent policy may have proved unpalatable, and that 
it was quitely pigeon-holed with other dead men’s tales.* There is at 
least as valid reason to suppose that daylight would bo deprecated in 
the case of a long correspondence which must have proceeded the final 
arrangement of ’60 ; for it is notorious that the Eesident was so littlo 
disposed to efiectuate the original scheme (of managing the district 
ah extra) that, before he was himself aware of the Government design, 
it had reached the ears of the Nizam. It is therefore, we repeat, not at 
all improbable that the treatment which our Faithful Ally has endured 
within the last twenty yoai’s will bo voted uglier and shabbier still 
before it is quite done with. His claim, to bo sure, is strong enough 
without fishing for shabbiness below the surface; for the salient case 
cf Berar is, db initio, redolent of that taint. The district fell to him, in 
1804, as his due share of Mahratta spoil, under the convention of 1790 ; 
and to take it back, in trepidation for usurious arrears, was assuredly 


* An accidental delay in preparation of theao pages for the press has oppor- 
tunely reserved them for signal confirmation of the surmise, in two recently pub- 
lished letters — disclosing an abstract of the missing section — for which the reader 
IS referred to p. 23. 
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ihe morse of kandsome. But» waiTing a charge not likely to smite the 
corporate conscience of diplomacy^ it most be finidly reiterated that the 
clelm 80 pressed upon the Nizam is, in equity, fundamentally bad and 
untenable. The Contingent which we forced him to maintain — in an 
excess of strength and costliness, on our own subsequent showing, as 
40 to 24— expressly contemplated a time of war; whereas it had been 
maintained at our instance, and kept at our call, through no less than 
thirty-three peaceful years at the time (’53) of our exacting security 
for the arrears it had inevitably entailed. 

Not wishing to bring down upon this iteration the robust expletive 
associated with Prince Hal’s, the^ writer forbears to retrace the 
manoeuvring duplicity of ’60; and the intervening encroachment upon 
the terms of that stringent bargain, which have just been treated in 
detail. Enough, it appears to him, has been cited to fix the Govern- 
ment of India — down to last summer at least — with systematic one-sided 
j reciprocity, and with quasi-chronic disregard of treaty obligations 
/ which are patent and unrepealed. Self-condemned, indeed, for retention 
/ of Berar stands the India office, in Lord Halifax’s official acknowledg- 
ment of the Bhootan Treaty. ** Tho existence,” he remarks ” of a strong 
“ government in the neighbouring states, and the prosperity of their 
** subjects, arc among the best securities for the permanent peace of 
“ our frontiers. To deprive tho Government of a contiguous country 
“ of tho moans of enforcing its authority over its chiefs and function- 
“aries, and of compelling them to execute the engagements which it has 
“entered into for tho maintenance of the peace and security of our 
“ country, can m no case be sound policy. In this view it would not 
“bo advisable to impair the resources of tho Bhootan State.” Substi- 
tuting Hyderabad for Bhootan, this utterance of abstract wisdom may 
bo fairly claimed as distinctly and logically tending to the restitution of 
Berar ; for, While no candid judge of the situation can doubt that, jplus 
that fair district, tho Nizam would easily satisfy our claim for a Oontin- 
gent at tho reduced rate, it is still more certain that our hold of it 
} weakens his executive power and greviously impairs his resources.* 

I To infer the ofiect of adherence to such treatment on the native popula- 
tions, and on the policy and temper of their chiefs, is more easy than 
pleasant — less pleasant still to confront the future which, in default of 
prompt and ungrudging redress, it is providing for our Indian empire. 
The day may be nearer at hand than is now discernible to complacent 

* Which, nevertheless, do not deter His Highness f^m mnnifioent support of 

English educational plans at Hyderabad, and which have recently endu^ the 
extra strain of 20,000 mouths fed during the famine. 
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acquiescence in the systenii (unless stiired by the salutary portent of a 
new order of Indian Secretaries), when the nobles and gentry of England 
may find themselves vainly repenting of indifTerenoe to the wrongs and 
plaints of a landed aristocracy at least as ancient as their own. 

In the hope that he has moderately succeeded in the primary aim 
to be readable, the writer now commends to reflection, and, wherever 
possible, to active sympathy, the monitory lesson of this * abstract and 
brief chronicle,’ with the rebuke of misused authority which it too 
plainly implies. In urging the appeal, ho is sensible of present 
disadvantage in an attitude of patient expectancy which the world is 
too ready to ignore, and in prediction of dangers less urgent, ostensibly, 
than such as are sufficient for the day. He will not, however, despair 
of English opinion, once fairly informed and aroused, as inadequate 
and helpless to insure for the weak that measure of justice which, in 
view of a menacing background, its organs are eager to concede. If 
full-blooded Swagger, ever the first to come, must needs be first served 
at the counter of a nation of shopkeepers, it is now, he submits, full 
time that the patient abiding of the meek be remorsefully beckoned to 
the front for long overdue attention. 
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APPENDIX. 


(Sn xoi^ p. 19.) 

From The Bzaminer/' May 18, 1807. 

: Tscs nTiDXA.3§r i:>xXjJsi:ba:i^jL. 

SiB,— I find myself, unexpectedly, at liberty to fortify the case of 
the Nisam of Hyderabad (which yon kindly enabled me to plead, m a 
lettef under this head, on the 2nd of March), with a full confirmation 
of the hint quoted from the Timeg of India, viz. — That Colonel David* 
son’s Administrative Eeport for 1862 was purposely curtailed at head- 
quarters of its ** political section,*’ or summary of recent ^ Cidcutta 
policy. In fact, I am released from intended reservation of the iden- 
tical document by opportune issue of the enclosed printed letter from a 
native gentleman^ to Sir Henxy Bawlinson, which, you will perceive 
to some eictent anticipates the expected Parliamentary return, and 
loaves no motive for awaiting it Beferring to the ostensible reward 
(in 1860) of the Nizam services, he states that ** Colonel Davidson 
** remarked in the political section of his Report for the year 1862 that 
** the restoration of two of the assigned districts was no reward for 
*^his valuable services, nor was the retention of his other districts by 
**any means justifiable; but the Oaieutta Foreign Office euppreeses this 
“ Sdc^n.” 

The writer, Sir, has presumably seen one of the few unmutilated 
copies of the despatch in question, which rumour has long declared to 
be extant. One, at any rate, has found its way to these fingers ; and, 
if you can oblige me with requisite space, 1 will no longer delay to 
notify (in substance) this remarkably frank and suggestive digest of 
our dealings with the Nizam, which the Indian Government forbore or 
omitted to publish with the remainder of the Report— the death of 
Colonel Davidson, observe, having intervened, and the tenor of the 
missing (thirty) paragraphs being as adverse and damaging as might 
consist with ofiicial decorum. 

The section (vii) in question, of the report, No. 26, dated Hyder- 
abad, 27th June, 1862, is devot^ to a review of the Treaty of 1860, 


* Hr. C. Poorooshottum. 
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and its bearings upon Biitish interests. Glancing at the unscrapulona 
discontent of certain “public writers’* with oui* non-acquisltion of 
Berar in perpetuity — ^which he dismissed as simply regardless of right — 
Colonel Davidson proceeded to point out that the inducements offered 
to the Kizam for surrender of his fairest province were inadequate and 
(by implication) illusory. Relinquishing Raichore and Dahraseo, %vo 
received, in exchange a sufficient guaranty for all our claims under the 
Treaty of *53, which assigned those districts; and — having obtained 
such secui*ity — we had no pretext for retaining them. We, moreover, 
received, in perpetuity^ a district on the left bank of the Godavery, of 
considerable intrinsic value, and specially important as commanding 
the hydraulic works on that river. The additional transfer of Shoraporc, 
ho maintained, was mere restitution of what did not belong to us — of ii 
principality formally annexed to Hyderabad by the Treaty of 1817, 
and none of our interventions (which are recited in detail) had impaired 
the Nizam*s sovereign rights over the territory; while from any claim 
to forfeiture, by rebellion of the tributary Rajah in *57, wo wore clearly 
barred by the same Treaty. 

Of the old debt of fifty lacs, which the compact formally annulled, 
Colonel Davidson observed that it was distinctly repudiated by the 
present Nizam, as it had been by his father, on the ground of counter- 
claims, or set-off, which, they complained,* had not been recognised nor 
refuted. It was, therefore, not to bo wondered at that our ally failed to 
regard the liberality of the Government, in cancelling a disputed 
debt, as spontaneous and unequivocal remission. 

Finally, ho called to remembrance — in terms which the coming light 
may show to have boon calmly ironic — that such restoration and 
remission wore designed in recognition of His Highness’ services 
during the revolt of 1857-8, quietly adding that to have alluded at such 
a time to the most remote possibility of coercion for obtaining that 
which he was so resolutely bent on withholding was not, of course, to 
be thought of. 

The significance of this paragraph might easily be heightened, and 
the papers called for by Sir Fitzroy Kelly will fully prove that coercion 
(after mutineers had ceased from troubling) was not absolutely 
unthought of; but, in presence of the dominant topic which just now 
engrosses political columns, I must not further presume upon your 
approved indulgence. 

I am, &e., Extjl. 

May 6, 1867. 







